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Abstract: In typical accuracy assessments of cartographic products and remote sensing-based spatial data, uncertain- 
ty is often quantified using overall accuracy measures. Even though stratified, localized, and multi-scale approaches 
for such accuracy assessments have been proposed in the past, little research has been done regarding the sensitivity 
and robustness of commonly used agreement measures derived from confusion matrices at different scales using ap- 
propriate reference data covering large spatial extents. In this contribution, we explore the behavior of selected ac- 
curacy measures across the space-scale domain assessing the agreement between built-up area labels from the Glob- 
al Human Settlement Layer and a reference database created by integrating publicly available cadastral and building 
footprint data. Administrative and census enumeration units at different levels of spatial granularity are used to gen- 
erate large numbers of spatially constrained confusion matrices. Spatial and non-spatial visualization methods are 
employed to identify multi- scale effects and shed light on questions regarding the appropriate scale at which such 
data should be used. 
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1. Introduction 


Uncertainty in geospatial data such as topographic maps or remote-sensing derived land cover data is often 
quanti-fied by statistical measures obtained through accuracy assessments that are based on map comparison tech- 
niques. In such assessments the examined data are compared to an independently compiled reference dataset of pre- 
sumed higher accuracy. Common map comparison techniques in Cartography and GIScience include confusion ma- 
trices to derive accuracy metrics that quantify the agreement between the test data and reference data within the 
study area (Fielding and Bell 1997). Commonly used metrics are the Kappa index of agreement (Cohen 1960), Us- 
er’s and Producer’s Accuracy (Story and Congalton 1986), percentage of correctly classified (PCC; Michie et al. 
1994), or Normalized Mutual Information (NMI; Forbes 1995). Reference data can be generated from in-situ field 
measurements or from independently compiled cartographic or remote sensing data products of finer granularity 
(FGDC 1998). Often, such reference data are available only for few locales, and are limited to relatively small spa- 
tial extents, which requires the use of appropriate sampling techniques (Congalton and Green 1999, Stehman and 
Foody 2009). 

In a typical accuracy assessment, an individual accuracy measure is computed for the whole study area ignoring spa- 
tial (or spatio-temporal) variation of the level of agreement between the two data sources. Hence, these aggregated 
statistics might misrepresent the inherent uncertainty and its spatial structure. In addition to that, it is well-known 
that some of these often used accuracy metrics are sensitive to the overall sample size (i.e., to the extent of the study 
area or geographic scale) and to the proportional size of individual classes (see Wickham et al. 2010). Accuracy 
metrics can be severely biased if the sample sizes across the different labels (e.g., land cover classes) vary consider- 
ably (Rosenfield and Melley 1980). To reduce these effects, different approaches have been proposed including 
stratified sampling (e.g., Congalton 1991), spatially constrained (localized) confusion matrices (Leyk and Zimmer- 
mann 2004, Foody 2005, Stehman and Wickham 2011), and statistical frameworks for map comparison at multiple 
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scales (Pontius 2002, Pontius and Suedmeyer 2004, and Pontius and Cheuk 2006) which allow to assess the spatial 
variation of the accuracy in different strata and at different geographic scales. 

However, the effects of scale dependency and sensitivity on the outcome of accuracy assessments have not been 
examined using appropriate reference data covering large spatial extents. Hence, there is limited knowledge of the 
link between the geographic scale and fitness for use of the data for a specific purpose. For example, most land cov- 
er data are not to be used beyond the landscape scale but a specific criterion about the appropriate scale is rarely giv- 
en. This is unfortunate because it limits the use of such data for local studies or provokes the use without accounting 
for inherent uncertainty in the data. The present study is an attempt to examine the scale sensitivity of accuracy 
measures that quantify uncertainty at different geographic scales. 

A reference database for multi-temporal built-up areas in the U.S. is used that has been created by integrating 
publicly available cadastral, tax assessment and building footprint data and allows for accuracy assessment at large 
extents and across different time periods (see Uhl et al. 2016a, 2016b). In this contribution, we conduct an exempla- 
ry accuracy assessment of built-up area derived from the Global Human Settlement Layer (GHSL; Pesaresi et al. 
2015) at different geographic aggregation levels derived from administrative boundaries and U.S. census enumera- 
tion units. 


2. Method 

2.1. Data and study area 

Open data policy makes cadastral data, tax assessment data and building footprint data available for several re- 
gions in the U.S. Large amounts of parcel data including built year information and building footprint data were col- 
lected and an integrated data product was built that delineates built-up areas at fine spatial (building footprints) and 
temporal (annual) resolution. This integration process spatially refines parcel geometries to the extent of the building 
outlines. This valuable data source will be used to create unique snapshots of built-up land at any point in time 
which can be employed as large-scale reference surfaces for multi-temporal accuracy assessments of developed or 
built-up land classes in various land cover data products including the GHSL. Plausibility of this integrated data 
product is assessed by cross-comparing building and parcel information and excluding discrepant areas from the 
analysis, which increases the reliability of the reference data. The study area used in this work is the state of Massa- 
chusetts (U.S.) where the described reference data is available. 

The test data consist of built-up areas in 2014 according to the GHSL Landsat edition, a recently released global 
data product that estimates the presence and distribution of human settlement on the planet at high spatial resolution 
(38m) and for different points in time (1975, 1990, 2000, and 2014), based on historical Landsat imagery and sym- 
bolic machine learning approaches (Pesaresi et al. 2016). Figure la shows the built-up labels derived from GHSL 
and Figure lb shows the corresponding reference data for the whole state. 
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the state of Massachusetts in 2014 at a spatial resolution of 38m, excluding areas where reference data is not reliable. 

In order to examine scale effects of measures of accuracy, we conduct accuracy assessments of built-up land in 2014 
at multiple aggregation levels within the state of Massachusetts. The aggregation levels are derived from administra- 
tive boundaries (i.e., county and township boundaries; MassGIS 2016) and U.S. census enumeration units, (i.e., cen- 
sus tracts, block groups and blocks; U.S. Census Bureau 2016). Census tracts generally have a population size be- 
tween 1,200 and 8,000 people, block groups contain between 600 and 3,000 people and census blocks represent 
single city blocks in urban areas, and may encompass large areas in rural regions (U.S. Census Bureau 2017). 


2.2. Multi-scale accuracy assessment 

Confusion matrices are built through comparison of the GHSL and reference data of the year 2014 to compute 
different accuracy metrics at various data-derived levels including state and county level (Figure 2a) , township level 
(Figure 2b), and three U.S. census 2010 enumeration unit levels (i.e., tracts, block groups and blocks, Figures 2c-e). 
In 2010, the state of Massachusetts contains 14 counties, 351 townships, 1,475 census tracts, 4,982 block groups, 
and 157,508 census blocks. Since the delineation of census enumeration boundaries is heavily influenced by the un- 
derlying spatial population distribution, it can be expected that large-scale spatio-temporal patterns of population are 
related to those of built-up area. Therefore, using census enumeration units is an inherently meaningful way to spa- 
tially constrain the confusion matrices for substantive evaluation of underlying scale-accuracy associations. Here, 
User’s and Producer’s Accuracy are computed to exemplify the potential of this approach and assess the spatial var- 
iation of the accuracy measures at different analytical scales. 

Furthermore, cross-scale links among enumeration units at different aggregation levels are established based on 
spatial containment criteria (e.g., spatially joining census block centroids to their containing enumeration unit at the 
next, more aggregated, levels). Cross-scale links will be useful to track each accuracy measure across the scale do- 
main from the most localized scale (census block) to the universe level of the study area (state) and thus better un- 
derstand the inherent variation of the accuracy measures across scale. 

These vast numbers of cross-scale trajectories make it possible to examine the sensitivity of each accuracy meas- 
ure to potential biasing effects related to critical sample sizes and identify numerically robust accuracy measures. 
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3. Results 

The results of the multi-scale accuracy assessment are presented using two visualization techniques, multi-scale 
choropleth maps (Section 3.1) and cross-scale trajectory plots (Section 3.2). 

3.1. Spatial variation of accuracy measures across scale 

Mapping the accuracy measures at different levels illustrates the inherent spatial variability at each selected scale. 
Figure 3 shows User’s Accuracy (UA) of the GHSL built-up labels from state to census block level. Whereas UA at 
the state level (Figure 3a) has a similar magnitude as the majority of counties (Figure 3b), it decreases in most enti- 
ties of the subsequent finer scales (Figure 3c-f), especially in rural settings. In highly urban regions (Suffolk County 
with the city of Boston and surrounding counties), UA tends to increase from state to census tract level but then re- 
sults in segregated distributions when using units of finer granularity. Concluding, UA generated from the state lev- 
el-confusion matrix tends to increasingly underestimate UA in urban settings and to overestimate UA in rural areas 
with increasing granularity. The low UA in rural settings is due to a high number of false positives caused by road 
features detected as built-up land in GHSL. 
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Fig. 3. Results of the multi-scale accuracy assessment, here User's Accuracy for each scale level. Gray areas are excluded from the 
analysis due to implausible reference data. 

The multi-scale maps of Producer’s Accuracy (PA) in Figure 4 show an even more distinctive pattern. In urban set- 
tings, PA increases with increasing granularity whereas PA decreases in rural areas. Similar to UA, the state- wide 
PA (Figure 4a) underestimates in urban areas and overestimates in rural settings when compared to finer granularity 
scenarios. PA at finer scales show a less segregated and thus more homogeneous pattern than was observed for UA, 
particularly in rural areas. Low PA values in rural areas are due to a high number of false negatives caused by the 
difficulty in detecting dispersed small settlements in GHSL. 
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Fig. 4. Results of the multi-scale accuracy assessment, here Producer's Accuracy for each scale level. Gray areas are excluded from the 
analysis due to implausible reference data. 


3.2. Cross-scale trajectories 

Whereas multi-scale choropleth maps illustrate the spatial variability of the accuracy measures and their scale de- 
pendency, it is difficult to detect and visualize cross-scale effects. Cross-scale trajectory plots are created for UA and 
PA using results from selected counties. Figure 5a shows how UA varies across census blocks inside each unit at the 
next (coarser) level in the mostly rural Franklin County. It can be seen that county-level UA (UA County = 0.360) is 
lower that state level UA. However, the range of UA increases steadily with increasing granularity from township to 
block group level. At the block level, UA values cover the full range from 0 to 1, and tend to converge to the ex- 
treme values (0 and 1) as well as to fractions of whole numbers (1/3, 1/2, 2/3, etc.) due to critically low sample sizes. 
This indicates that UA is not a robust accuracy measure for extremely low sample sizes. 

The cross-scale trajectories for census blocks in highly urban Suffolk County (UA County = 0.734) in Figure 5b 
show that UA stays at high magnitudes with increasing granularity whereas only in a few cases UA drops below 0.4 
at the tract level. The convergence effect to extreme values and major fractions at block level is even more visible in 
this case. 
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Fig. 5. Cross-scale trajectories of User's Accuracy (UA) for the census blocks contained (a) in Franklin County (mostly rural, lowest UA 
on county-level) and (b) in Suffolk County (highly urban, highest UA on county-level). 

The cross-scale trajectories for PA are analyzed for mostly rural Dukes County (PA County = 0.235) and for Bristol 
County (PA County = 0. 667) of mixed urban and rural character. In Dukes County (Figure 6a) the variation of PA in- 
creases steadily with finer granularity, whereas in Bristol county (Figure 6b) the level of variation stays relatively 
constant from town to block group level and then spreads to the full range at the block level. 



Fig. 6. Cross-scale trajectories of Producer's Accuracy (PA) for the census blocks contained (a) in Dukes county (mostly rural, lowest PA 
on county-level) and (b) in Bristol county (mixed urban-rural character, relatively high PA on county-level). 

In all four cross-scale trajectory plots a convergence effect to the extreme values can be noted for UA and PA, as 
well as an apparent random dispersion of the accuracy measures at the block level. This indicates a lacking robust- 
ness of UA and PA for extremely small sample sizes related to critically small geographic extents. 


4. Conclusion and Outlook 


In this study, the behavior of commonly used metrics for accuracy assessment of remote- sensing derived land 
cover classes are analyzed across different aggregation scales using spatially constrained confusion matrices based 
on administrative and census-defined enumeration units of different granularity. The accuracy maps show the varia- 
bility of the accuracy measures across the scale-space domain and underline the necessity of stratification or parti- 
tioning approaches for large-scale accuracy assessments and inform about meaningful geographic extents to be used 
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for appropriate application of the remote- sensing derived data product assessed. Cross-scale trajectories illustrate the 
aspatial behavior of the accuracy measures across scale and allow to infer about the robustness of the accuracy 
measure at a certain scale as well as along the whole scale domain. Phenomena of dispersion and convergence can 
be seen at the census block level, where low sample sizes begin to bias the studied accuracy measures. 

These preliminary results represent a promising first step to further analysis, such as the application of statistical 
models to estimate the relationship between geographic extent, sample size and the variability and robustness of ac- 
curacy measures. This will aid in the exploration of alternative agreement measures with potentially higher degree of 
robustness against the discussed scale effects for extreme sample sizes. In the field of object-based image analysis, 
similar issues have been addressed by Radoux and Bogaert (2014). It should be noted that the results of accuracy as- 
sessments may also be affected by positional and thematic uncertainty in the reference data. Thematic uncertainty 
can be introduced by incomplete reference data or by different definitions of the map categories (e.g., land cover 
classes) used in reference and test data. Positional uncertainty can be introduced by inaccuracies in the registration 
of the reference data, different data acquisition methods or by shifts introduced through resampling or rasterization 
processes. Glick et al. (2016) and Uhl et al. (2016b) show how the sensitivity of accuracy metrics to positional dis- 
crepancies can be quantified using simulative approaches. Future work will analyze the interactions of such sensitiv- 
ities with multi-scale effects. 

Furthermore, the use of moving window techniques to assess accuracy variation at sub-block level (i.e., pixel or 
pixel group level) and data-driven scale levels will be investigated and combined with multi-temporal accuracy as- 
sessment approaches (Uhl et al. 2016c). In addition to that, localized accuracy assessments possess great potential 
for accuracy prediction by associating the obtained accuracy metrics with related ancillary demographic information 
(such as percentage of urban population) or landscape-related variables (such as percentage of urban area) using cor- 
relation or regression techniques. Such experiments will help to investigate the potential to predict accuracy of the 
data under test as a function of geographic scale and ancillary variables (Steele et al. 1998, Smith et al. 2003, Leyk 
and Zimmermann 2004, Zhang and May 2016) which can be applied to regions where no reference data is available. 
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